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DARCY LEVER. 

Putte Kent, being a great-grandson of 
Darcy Lever, the last lineal male represen- 
tative of the main line of the Levers of 
Alkrington Hall, Lancashire (whose eldest 
daughter, Mary Isabella Lever, married, 
thirdly, a son of Dr. Edward Nares, the anony- 
mous author of ‘Thinks I to Myself’), and 
being acquainted with certain incidents in 
the lives of Darcey Lever and Dr. Edward 
Nares, touching whom inquiries have been 
made either in ‘N. & Q. or elsewhere, holds 
the pen to narrate those incidents to the 
best of his knowledge and ability, hoping 
and rather expecting that they will interest 
the reader. 

Darcy Lever, whose work on seamanship 
long held its own as the standard work on 
that art, and is still quoted as an authority 
in more modern books on seamanship, was 
the elder son of John Lever, clerk in holy 
orders and nephew of Sir Ashton Lever, 
Knt., the ieuniee of that Leverian museum 
which we read of in White's ‘ History of Sel- 
borne, and in the foot-notes of Sir John 
Hawkins appended to his edition of Walton's 
‘Angler.’ Sir Ashton owned broad acres at 


Great Lever, Little Lever, Darcy Lever, 


Middleton—the burial-place of the family— 
and in other parishes near Manchester, and 
drew from them at one time an income of 
30,000/. a year. The family pedigree that 
hung in the hall at Alkrington, and was re- 
printed in the third volume of Baines’s ‘ His- 
tory of Lancashire,’ carries the line back to a 
Baron de Lever in the reign of the Conqueror, 
and is for that very reason open tw the 
gravest suspicion. Nor does it appear that 
any member of the race in any way distin- 
guished himself as did brave John Philpott, 
the pirate-queller, the great forefather of the 
Philpotts, whose name still lives in Philpot 
Lane, EC. One Lever, however, did marry 
a Miss Byron of Rochdale, which may be 
deemed a kind of distinction, at least by the 
admirers of ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘The Giaour,’ 
Sir Ashton ‘set his heart on collecting all 
sorts of strange birds and beasts from all 
quarters of the globe and enshrining them 
at Alkrington Hall, now the Bishop of Man- 
chester’s palace. His hobby cost him so dear 
that, what with selling and mortgaging his 
land, his net income at the close of his life in 
1786 did not exceed 3,000/.a year. He died 
suddenly. Having quarrelled with his 
nephew Darcy, and by his will entailed the 
wreck of his fortune on his younger nephew 
for life, with remainder to Darcy for life, 
he relented in Darcy’s favour and sent for 
him. The young man sped to Alkrington ; 
but as he entered the room in which Sir Ash- 
ton awaited him, the old man, rising from 
his chair, fell to the ground and breathed 
his last. The old will took effect, and Darey 
had to wait twelve years before the death of 
his ten-years-younger brother John brought 
him his 3,000/. a year tor life. On his death 
in 1840 the land passed under the entail to a 
distant kinsman named Bradshaw, who sold 
the Hall to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for the housing of the then new bishop. 

As the manner of the birth of any 
thoroughly good and sterling work is a 
matter of literary interest, be it added that 
Lever's ‘Seamanship’ was the fruit of actual 
experience before the mast. After the breach 
with his uncle, and a freezing failure on the 
stage of the Manchester theatre, he took a 
berth as an able seaman aboard a merchant- 
man bound from Liverpool to Calcutta, and 
performed the outward and homeward 
voyage twice; so that he did not write his 
‘Seamanship’ as a bookish landsman “all at 
sea” when on the ocean wave. 

The book, which is profusely illustrated 
with steel engravings of ships and their 
tackle, including an elaborate chapter on 
knots of every ikind, with plates to match, 
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vost him upwards of 1,600/., small part of 
which ever found its way back into his 
ymurse. But he always felt justly proud of 
his handiwork. It is said by his descendants 
that—except as an actor, when he was fairly 
hooted off the stage—he never failed in 
aught he undertook ; and he played the tlute 
so skilfully that Nicholson, the flautist of the 
day, was glad to play duets with him. He 
was also intimate with the elder Uharles 
Mathews. 

He married a Miss Murgatroyd, with a 
fortune of 20,000/. invested in the shares of 
the Aire and Calder Navigation Company, 
made descendible as land by Act of Parlia- 
ment, as the writer of these lines knows to 
his advantage; for thus a part of Miss Mur- 
gatroyd’s 20,000/. eventually found its way 
into his pocket. 

He grieves to say that his great-grandfather 
eyed the family pedigree with deep distrust, 
and would “poke fun” at it across the walnuts 
and the wine. The Lever crest is a cock 
perched on a trumpet and crowing to- salute 
the rising sun—a pun on the name (/ever). 
Darcy Lever attirmed, over his cups, that the 
cock should have been a goose, because the 
founder of the family, a nameless vagabond, 
stole a goose from a common and was caught 
in the act by her owner, who gave chase, 
shouting, “Leave ’er! Leave ’er!” whence 
his surname and that of his posterity. 

The novelist Charles Lever claimed kin- 
ship with the Alkrington Levers ; but they 
proudly rejected his claim—Heaven knows 
why—and there is no trace of his name or 
ancestors in the pedigree, which is remark- 
ably meagre. A Mr. John Orrel Lever went 
so far as to claim descent from Sir Ashton, 
who, though married, died without issue, as 
we have seen. 

John Lever died without issue, and Darcy 
outlived both his sons, the elder of whom, 
John, a midshipman in the navy, was drowned 
off Cadiz during the Peninsular War. The 
younger, too, named Darcy, died young, 
cwlebs et sine prole. 

Mrs. Lever, born Murgatroyd, held the 
motherly rein so tight that two of her 
daughters ran away from her as soon as they 
had a chance. The eldest, Mary Isabella, 
ran away with the solicitor son of a wealthy 
hop-dealer named Springett, of Finchcox, 
near Goudhurst in Kent, and, in wedlock, 
bore him two children: a son who married, 
but whose posterity is extinct, anda daughter 
named Stephana, who in 1837 married John 
Clarke Kent, only son of Benjamin Goolden 
Kent, of Levant Lodge, Worcestershire. Mary 
Isabella Springett (born Lever) married, after 


her first husband’s death, Major Austen, 
of Taywell, Kent, and, when again left a 
widow, Lieut. George Adams Nares, a son of 
Dr. Edward Nares, rector of Biddenden, 
Kent, and sometime Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. He 
wrote, as every reader of Macaulay's *‘ Essays’ 
knows full well, that *‘ History of Burleigh 
and his Times’ which weighed so many 
pounds avoirdupois in Macaulay's scales. 
He also wrote—it is an open secret now— 
‘Thinks L to Myself, and a book called 
‘Heraldic Anomalies. He was a son of 
Mr. Justice Nares, a puisne judge of the 
old Court of Common Pleas, who had two 
other somewhat distinguished sons: one, 
Archdeacon Nares, author of the well-known 
‘Glossary of Old English Words and Phrases’ 
that bears his name ; the other that doctor 
of music whose anthems are sometimes still 
heard in our churches and college chapels. 
But Dr. Edward Nares enjoys the unusual 
distinction of having been, before his second 
marriage with a Miss Adams, the hero of a 
little tale of true love that Macaulay little 
dreamed of when he laughed at the heaviness 
of the doctor’s style. The tale is brief and 
will bear telling. When first ordained Ed- 
ward Nares took a curacy near Woodstock, 
and visited the then Duke of Marlborough 
and his household at Blenheim Palace. One 
of the duke’s daughters, Lady Charlotte 
Spencer Churchill, fell in love with the 
young curate, who shortly afterwards trans- 
ferred himself to the curacy of Hendon, 
Middlesex, then a sweetly pretty country 
village, far from the smoke and din of the 
ever-waxing leviathan, London. One day, 
as Mr. Nares returned from his afternoon 
walk, his landlady met him at the door of 
his lodgings and told him with an air of 
mystery that a lady was waiting for him in 
his sitting-room. In he walked, and there 
sat Lady Charlotte. The duke wisely 
hastened the marriage now inevitable ; and 
the bride’s fortune of 20,000/. was, of course, 
settled on herself for life, and, subject to her 
husband’s life-interest should he survive her, 
on the children born to them. There was 
but one, a girl, who afterwards married her 
cousin, Lord Henry Spencer Churchill, and, 
after his death, Mr. Whately, Q.C., some- 
time leader of the Oxford Circuit, till Mr. 
Huddleston “ pushed him from his stool,” and 
poor old Mr. Whately travelled the circuit 
he formerly led without receiving even a 
single brief. Such are the chances and 


changes of life at the Bar. 
Another of Darcy Lever’s daughters — 
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sisters—ran away with a private soldier 
named Hendrik, and soon died of a broken 
heart, leaving one little daughter—sole off- 
spring of the unhappy marriage—to the care 
of the child’s maternal kinsfolk, who reared 
her gently and married her to an Anglican 
clergyman named Simpson, sometime rector 
or vicar of a small parish in Yorkshire. The 
writer of these lines knows nothing of the 
fate of the children of this marriage. 

Darcey Lever’s youngest daughter Dorothy 
married a Mr. Goldie, of Edinburgh, Writer 
to the Signet—a sounding “addition,” equiva- 
lent to Southron “solicitor”; and on her 
father’s death in 1840 came in for all he had 
to leave—his cash and goods and chattels, 
including the pedigree that hung conspicuous 
in the entrance hall of the mansion. The 
sole child of this marriage became the wife 
of a captain in the army named Scott, who 
tacked his father-in-law’s surname to his 
own, and thenceforth figured as Capt. Goldie- 
Scott or Scott-Goldie, now deceased. Whether 
there was issue born of this marriage is 
beyond the writer's ken. But such issue, if 
any, must evidently rank equally with the 
descendants of Bessie and of Mary Isabella 
as living representatives of the last of the 
Levers of Alkrington, unless indeed the 
sovereign (the fountain of honour) should 
see fit to choose one of them to take pre- 
cedence of the rest—a contingency which 
may safely be neglected. 

The chief living representatives of Darcy 
Lever through his eldest daughter Mary 
Isabella, born Lever, but successively 
Springett, Austen, Nares, by marriage, are 
Philip Kent, eldest son of John Clarke Kent, 
who married Mary Isabella, Lever’s only 
daughter, Stephana Elizabeth Springett ; 
Philip Kent’s sole surviving child, John 
Philip Lever Kent ; and J. P. L. Kent’s only 
son —as yet — familiarly known as “little 
Jack.” 

Ernest, the only other surviving son of 
John Clarke Kent, has surviving issue: 
Charles Kent, and divers daughters by his 
wife Mary, eldest daughter of the late Richard 
Lawson, rector of Upton-on-Severn, who 
married a Miss Malcolm, niece of the well- 
known voluminous writer Sir John Malcolm. 

These Kents seem to be in no wise akin 
to their namesakes of East Anglia, whose 
arms they bear. Their origin is Welsh, 
and their true name Gwent, reminiscent of 
John of Gwent. They intermarried with the 
Pembrokeshire Perrots, and in that respect 
claim kindred with Jane Austen, the novelist, 
who had Perrot blood in her veins, and whose 
far-away cousin, Major Austen, of Taywell, 


married Darcy Lever’s eldest daughter, who 
finally exchanged the name of Austen for 
Nares. 

The Captain Nares, R.N.—afterwards Sir 
George—of Arctic voyage renown, is a scion 
of this Nares family. Whether he sprang 
from the loins of Mr. Justice Nares through 
the archdeacon, or through the doctor of 
music, of that name, “ this deponent” cannot 
say, but the reader who cares to know may 
easily ascertain. Non omnia possumus omnes. 

Nor is this the place to speak of the East 
Anglian Kents—genuine Kents—not Gwents 
innocently mistaking themselves, and mis- 
taken even by the College of Heralds for 
such, but true Kents, and headed in the last 
generation by Sir Charles Eggleton Kent, who 
had a seat in Norfolk. See the ‘ Baronetcy.’ 
The writer of these lines, a true Gwent, albeit 
with Lever and Perrot and other blood to 
boot in his veins, wishes to give to all their 
due and to have his own, but not to deck 
himself with plumes that don’t belong to 
him. It was not his fault, but rather the 
Heralds’, that the lion coupé and rampant of 
the East Anglian Kents stands coupé and 
rampant on his sole surviving silver spoon, 
wherewith he stirs the tea that inspires this 
divagation, which might be lengthened almost 
ad libitum. But one must consult the reader's 
libitum, and enough is as good as a feast. 

Kent, 


SCHOOL-TEACHERS IN KENT, 1578-1619. 
(See 9 S. vi. 206.) 

Tue following extracts are from the volumes 
in the Cathedral Library at Canterbury 
relating to the Visitations of the Archdeacons 
of Canterbury. 

St. John’s-in-Thanet (Margate).— 

1580. ‘We present that Thomas Deale suffereth 
in his house a schoolmaster to teach, and also being 
a victualer suffereth him to remain in his house, 
and not frequent divine service on the sabboth 
day.” —Fol. 67, 1577-85. 

1591. “* John Alsoppe for teaching without license 
in the church of St. John’s.”—Fol. 98, 1584-95. 

1594. “That one Mr. Johnson teacheth children 
and keepeth school in the said parish, having no 
license in that behalf.”—Fol. 161, 1584-95. : 

1608. ‘‘That there is one teacheth in the parish 
upon request made to him, but not meaning to con- 
tinue his teaching, unless he obtain license from the 
Ordinary.”—Fol. 119, 1601-6. 

The following seems to show that the 
children were taught in the church :— 

1599. “‘ Margaret Cates, the wife of Charles Cates, 
for a railer and scolder, coming into the church and 
misusing the schoolmaster, in evil words and throw- 
ing a stone at him in the church amongst the 
children.” 
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St. Peter’s-in-Thanet.— 

1618. “Francis Warde for teaching school in the 
parish abovesaid without license.”—V ol. for 1617-19, 
fol. 08. 

On 30 May, 1618, “ A marriage license was granted 
to Francis Warde, of St. Peter’s in Thanet, school- 
master; and Mary Coppin of St. Lawrence in 
Thanet. To marry at St. Peter’s.”—Canterbury 
Marriage Licenses, i. 435. 

St. Lawrence-in-Thanet (Ramsgate).— 

1578. “That John Duckett doth teach children in 
our parish without license.”—Fol. 5, 1577-85. 

1612. “*Lewis Rogers for teaching in our parish, 
being neither allowed by the Ordinary, nor having 
the consent of our Minister and Vicar thereunto, 
contrary to the Statute in the case provided, 
whereby both our children are rudely and igno- 
rantly instructed, and our Minister his small means 
of maintenance amongst us deducted. We desire 
he may desist upon pain to answer for his pre- 
sumption.” —Fol. 57, 1610-17. 

1613. “We present Lewis Rogers of the same 
parish of St. Lawrence, schoolmaster, for a common 
ale-house haunter and gamester.”—Fol. 109, 1610-17. 

1615. ** We have one Bartholomew Martingale, a 
schoolmaster sometime, that hath stood excom- 
wunicate a quarter of a year at least.”—Fol. 216, 
1610-17. 

Hothfield (Charing Deanery).— 

1596. “We have a poor man who hath taught a 
amall time who is not licensed. He hath promised 
to provide a license before the next court day; if 
he do not, we will and do present him ; his name is 
Mr. Thomas.”—Fol. 12. 

1597. That John Gibson's wife teacheth without 

a license. 
On 8 Feb. 15967, she appeared in court 
and stated “that she teacheth none but some 
few children to knit and sew” (fol. 18, vol. 
for 1596-1600, Charing Deanery). 

Reculver.— 

1619. “We answer to the 38, James Peircy doth 


teach without allowance for ought we know and is | 


sometimes of sober conversation.” 
On 3 November he appeared in the arch- 
deacon’s court and confessed “that his wife 


next page by an engraving of a relief in the 
Vatican which represents the same subject, 
the amphora being evidently the source of a 
stream. Hence the Danaids must denote 
water-carriers or conveyers of water of some 
kind. But what? I found that Preller, in 
his ‘Griechische Mythologie,’ describes them 
as “Quellennymphen.” Let us first see what 
the myth tells us. We learn that Danaus 
and .Egyptus were brothers, grandsons of 
Poseidon and Libya. The Danaids were 
the fifty daughters. of Danaus by different 
mothers. They were all wedded on the same 
day to the fifty sons of gyptus, and with 
one exception they all slew their husbands 
on the wedding night, each of them being 
supplied with a weapon for the purpose. 
The Danaids being represented as water- 
bringers may be explained as the canals of 
the Delta, which at the time of the inunda- 
tion simultaneously overwhelm the lands 
which embrace them, which are represented 
by the sons of Lgyptus. The Danaid who 
did not slay her bridegroom would be some 
canal which does not overflow, such as that 
which supplies the Fayoum. Thus this seem- 
ingly repulsive story is not a bloody tragedy, 
but receives an easy explanation as a nature 
myth. Another somewhat analogous myth 
may be briefly referred to, though the ex- 
planation is not new. The Lapithe who 
fight with the Centaurs in the mountains of 
Thessaly wage war by hurling huge frag- 
ments of rock upon their foes. They may 
| represent the mountain torrents, which bring 
|down vast boulders as they descend to the 
| plains, contending with other streams swifter, 
| but stoneless. Isaac TAYLOR. 


WINE IN THE Earty CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


|—In that very curious early Christian 
|}romance the ‘Acts of Xanthippe and 
| Polyxena, two maidens, Polyxena and 


by the minister's consent teacheth two or| Rebecca, after parting with the Apostle 
three children their horn-books, but he| Andrew, whilst wandering into the moun- 


teacheth none himself” (vol. 1619-21, fol. 11). 
ArtTaur Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Tue Danatps.—For many years I have} 


been puzzled as to the meaning of the curious 
myth of the Danaids. I felt sure it must be 
a nature myth, but what it was I could not 
conjecture. After I had written my note on 
‘Nature Myths’ (9™ S. vi. 441), light at last 
came from an unexpected source. On p. 950 
of Roscher’s ‘Mythologie’ [ found an en- 
graving from an archaic vase now at Munich 
representing several of the Danaids pouring 
water into a vessel. This is followed on the 


“who seeing them said, ‘ Ye are not of this country, 
and, as I see, ye wear not its dress. Command 
therefore of your servant to eat bread and to receive 
one piece of silver, that ye may remember your 
servant when ye buy bread.’ And he made haste 
and took the sacks off his asses and spread them on 
the ground and made the maidens to sit upon them, 
and said to them, ‘Seeing that the wine which 
your servant carries is Greek, tell me of what faith 
ye are, that thus we may taste of it.’ Polyxena 


| tains meet with an ass-driver, 


said, ‘We, brother, taste no wine, and are of the 
God of Paul.’” 

The ass-driver then tells them that he had 
been a disciple of Philip the Apostle of 
Christ, “and seeing how all the thought 
| of his teacher was toward the poor, he had 
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sold his goods and spent the produce in dis- 
tributing bread and wine to the poor. He| 
had been expelled from one of the cities for | 
being a Christian” (xxxi. and xxxii.). This | 
story dates, it is believed, from the third cen- 
tury. Does the reply of Polyxena indicate 
that Christians of those days were abstainers 
from wine? If so, what is to be said of the} 
distribution of bread and wine to the poor by | 
the disciple of Philip? Are we to regard | 
that act as well-meaning, but uninstructed ? 
Or was abstinence from wine the custom | 
only of women? Or is merely to be | 
regarded as personal to Polyxena and her 
companion? The story is not without ascetic 
exaggerations in its incidental references to 
“the filth of marriage ” (xxxi.). 
E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


“ CoLttaTE.”—This verb, as a synonym of | 
the somewhat rare collation, “ to take a slight | 
repast,” appears at least once in literature :— | 

“Before we enter this room, there is another, 
where any one who pleases may collate.”—Lady 
Pomfret (1741), ‘Correspondence between the 
Countess of Hartford and the Countess of Pomfret’ 
(1805), vol. ii. p. 304. 

Here we have a _ back-formation, as in| 
burgle, edit, greed, jell, jeopard, Thomas Fuller’s | 
pillor, and the American nast. ¥. 

Marlesford. | 


| 


An ADULTERATE Qvortation.—Coleridge, | 
in Southey’s *Omniana’ (1812), vol. ii. p. 17, | 
has, “Low cunning, habitual cunidity ...... 
caledonianize the human face.” Henry Nel- | 
son Coleridge, editing his uncle's ‘ Literary 
Remains’ (1836-39), substitutes coarsen for 
the word originally used and emphasized by 
italics ; and the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ under 
‘Coarsen,’ is misled by his sophistication. 
Rather frequent are the proofs that he did 
not labour under hypertrophy of literary 
conscience. Caledonianize must wait till the 
‘Dictionary’ is followed by a supplement. 


Marlesford. 


“Rusticyess.”—It is, perhaps, not quite fair 
to an author to judge him by the report of his 
utterances passed through the medium of a 
shorthand note-taker. We regularly do it, 
of course, in reference to statesmen and others 
in public position whose opinions and actions 
are being constantly submitted through the 
press for consideration and discussion. Here, 
however, while the general tenor of a given 
deliverance or the bearing of a line of action | 
may be regarded as definitely expressed and 
finally ascertained, the details are necessarily, 
and quite properly, left in abeyance. We do | 


| not hold a speaker to the minutiae of his 


diction or the hypotheses underlying any 
particular conclusion he has reached till he 
has supervised the report of opinion or state- 
ment and sanctioned its appearance. Carlyle 
did not himself superintend the publication 
of his lectures—delivered in London about 
1837—on the ‘ History of European Literature 
and Culture,’ and both he and his biographers 
thought they had served their immediate 
purpose and then been: finally departed from. 
But they were found, apparently well re- 
ported, among the papers left at his death, 
by one of Carlyle’s auditors, and they were 


| published in 1892 by Messrs. Curwen, Kane & 


Co., Bombay. Speaking of John Knox, one 
of his favourite heroes, Carlyle is represented, 
at p. 145 of this work, as mentioning the 
“natural rusticness” of the Reformer, of 
whom he says other inevitable and charac- 
teristic things. “Rusticness,’ rather than 
“rusticity,” is probably what occurred to 
the lecturer in the press of the moment, 
speaking as he did from notes and not from 
manuscript. THomas Bayne. 


Two or A NAME IN One Famity.—As there 
have been several instances of this in 
‘N. & Q.’ of late from registers, &c., perhaps 
the following contemporary instance, which 
has just met my eye, may be worth recording. 
In the Standard of 10 Sept., 1900, is a notice of 
an inquest at Tonbridge on a father and three 
daughters who were burnt to death in that 
town. The names of the twoelder daughters 
were Hilda Jessie Tattam, aged sixteen, and 
Hilda Georgiana Tattam, aged twelve. 

W. R. Tare. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


“ A STILL SMALL VOICE,” 1 KINGS XIx. 12.— 
Tt does not say much for knowledge of the 
Bible in our days that a book is in its 
“twenty-ninth thousand in England and 
America,” in which the erratum in the passage 
which follows remains uncorrected :— 

“When Moses was on the mountain it was after 
the various physical commotions and manifestations 
that he heard the ‘still small voice,’ the voice of 
his own soul through which the infinite God was 
speaking.”—‘In Tune with the Infinite,’ p. 106, by 
Ralph Waldo Trine (London, George Bell & Sons, 


1900). 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


ScorrisH Dancer. (See vi. 404.)—In all 
probability the dance mentioned by W. C. B. 
which he saw at Hull was the Highland 
dance called “Ghillie Callum,” a favourite 
competitive dance at clan gatherings. It is 
one difficult of execution, as there are said to 
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be thirteen steps in it, and the object is to! score in the dealing (i.) : he scores during the 
dance in such a manner on the boards of a deal (ii.). It is understood that the late Henry 
raised stage as not to touch the crossed broad- | Jones (“Cavendish”) was the draftsman of 
swords. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. | these the accepted laws of piquet (which 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. | critics consider a much better drawn-up code 
than the whist code), and there was no higher 
authority in the kingdom than himself on all 
the details relating to whist and piquet, as 
well as some other games. He was a most 
particular and correct writer, and in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
6" $. vi. 447, he contributed an article upon 
jucter, scepter, mancruver the misuse of terms in card games. This is 
, . Hersert MAXWELL a case in which a new and expressive word 
—— for hand (4) and deal (ii.) is much wanted. 

“ Deav.”—Having occasion to look{for this J. S. MeTear. 
word in the ‘H.E.D.,’ I was surprised and 
disappointed to find the following under it 
(vol. ili. p. 66, col. 1): “3. Cards...... + a single 
round or game marked by one distribution of 
the cards ods.).” Surely this exhibits a re- | 
markable want of technical knowledge in the | 
person responsible for this statement, as well | 
as a deficiency in research. I refer to classing 
this meaning of the term as obsolete. The 
application of the word deal in its wider 
sense, as above, is of daily occurrence wher- 
ever cards are played and English spoken. 
And it is so employed properly. What other 
word extant is better or more significant for 
the purpose? //and is frequently substituted, | 
but it is not nearly so good aterm. Games 
occur in which there is no “hand ” (2) at all, 
but there is alwaysa “dealing ” of some kind ; 
and in some games there are several hands 
dealt at different times in the one “deal ” (ii.). | 
Hand, besides, is confusing—it is applied in | 
so many senses: (1) The part of the limbs | 
holding and playing the cards, (2) the cards | 

ay of the cards, and (5) the direction o 
right-hand and left-hand. Deal has only the | _ — — 2 the — 
two senses in a card game: (i.) the dealing, | Perhaps as any one 
(ii.) the whole procedure and play connected [ myself have witnessed this ceremony. [ 

| hope that some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
with the distribution (as above); and if in| 
ot me eaggg | 7 | will be able to give further information on 

the description, &c., it be restricted to the | the 
larger sense, and dealing to the contracted | 
sense, there will be no misunderstanding. | FOLK-LORE: A DevIL’'s DAM IN A Cossack 
(See Cavendish’s ‘ Piquet,’ 8th ed., 1892, p. 2.) Sraxrrza.—On the eve of the twentieth cen- 
heading.) To give authoritative examples of | tury it is rather startling to come across 
its current use, Law 69 of the present code} gtories of contemporary demonology which 
(1864) of whist may be referred to, ry which, | seem borrowed from medieval records. Such, 
ood, reference to sense (ii.) is nis- ¢ the St. Petersbura Police Gaz 
takable ; and likewise in the corresponding Sy 
Law 84 of the later bridge code (1895).| naner as given below. The details are not 
Again, in the revised code of piquet (1881-2) 
= similae | Savoury, but the sé student cannot 
ozen other similar | afford to be too squeamish :— 
instances in the same code of laws): “The “Galiugeva Stanitza (village).—On 29 October 
artie is won by the player who makes the! 4 rumour got abroad here that a Cossack widow- 
highest score in six deals.” A player cannot | woman, Kozlovtzeya by name, seventy years of age 


AMERICAN OrtTHoGRAPHY.—Americans may 
spell in English as they feel disposed, but one 
cannot but wince at the mess they have made 
of Mr. John Morley’s orthography in his 
‘Oliver Cromwell.’ Here are a few examples: 
Counselor, marvelous, offense, mold, center, 


Ancrent Marriace Custom 1x Nortu- 
UMBERLAND.—The following custom is still 
observed at Holy Island (or Lindisfarne) and 
Bamburgh, and at Kyloe and Belford it only 
died out in recent times. After a marriage 
service has been performed, the couple pass 
out through the churchyard, and the bride 
is jumped or lifted over a stone. The 
ceremony is believed to confer good luck. 
The stone is called the “petting stone,” and 
should stand at the entrance to the church- 
yard; but whereas at Bamburgh, though 
| still called the petting stone, it is now a low 
stool which is placed at that point for the 
occasion, at St. Mary’s, Holy Island, the old 
petting stone has been moved from the en- 
trance to a position near the east window of 
the chancel, and the jumping is performed 
there. The bride is jumped by two selected 
male friends. This stone is very ancient, 
having been the socket of a cross said to have 
been connected in some way with St. Ethel- 
wold, the Saxon bishop. The above note has 
been furnished by a valued friend of mine 
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had given birth to a devil's imp, exactly like the 
portraits of such in vopular pictures, This strange 
news spread like wildfire to the adjoining \ illages, 
and the folk settled it among themselves that the 
old woman had been bewitched (‘spoilt,’ as they 
term it) thirty years before, and that the unclean 
spirit which possessed her had been driven out at 
last, giving way to a course of various treatments. 
The village elder (Ataman) decided that a formal 
protocol on the subject should be drawn up. The 
old woman was summoned, and upon being ques- 
tioned she deposed that she had long been ailing, 
and now, after swallowing a dose of three sorts of 
incense in a mixture, she was taken short [incense 
is as terrible as holy water to the devil and his 
adjuncts}, and going out into the backyard she had 
&@ motion, and ‘dropped’ in this unnatural way 
a fetus enclosed in a membrane. This she showed 
to her son [above all persons!), a Cossack of the 
2nd Reserve. He ripped open the membrane and 
pulled out a little live creature, like an imp or 
devil. Not liking the looks of such a ‘ brother,’ he 
knocked it on the head and buried it. Women 
sent on his indications dug up the newborn devil, 
washed it, and brought it to the police station. On 


inspection it proved to be a queer-looking little | 


animal about the size of a bat or ‘* Fledermaus’ 
with four paws, ashort tail, and a body covered with 
greyish hairs. This ‘devil’ was sealed up in a jar 
of spirits of wine and forwarded to the authorities, 
along with the protocol, to the Mosdoksky district, 
for medical investigation.” 

I hardly dare to breathe such an idea, but 
my pity is for the poor little devil, who was 
scotched before he had had a fair trial. 
Perhaps in the “Zoo” he might have de- 
veloped into something of interest. 

H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


tALEGH’S SIGNATURE.—- May I add one more 
to the numerous notes on this subject } There 
is in this library a copy of Bernardino Rocea’s 
‘ Discorsi di Guerra’ (4to., Venice, 1582), bear- 
ing on the title-page the signature W. Ralegh 


and in the same writing the motto “ Medium | 


Medijs.” This is another piece of evidence, 
if any were needed, in favour of Ralegh rather 
than Raleigh or any other form. 

The book also contains the signature of 
George Carew, and is bound in limp vellum 
stamped with arms, Or, three lions passant 
sable, which I am told are the arms of the 
Carew family. 

For Ralegh’s name see 7 S. i. 252, 396, 
455 ; x. 102, 345, 491; xi. 77, 195. 

W. K. B. Pripeaux. 

Royal College of Physicians, 8S. W. 

A Topocrarnicat Error.—It is curious 
with what persistency the newspapers con- 
tinue to speak of St. James's Catholic Church, 
with its adjacent presbytery, as still situate 
in Spanish Place, whereas the present fine 
building stands. of course, in George Street, 
Marylebone. The shell of the former edifice 


| at the northern corner of Spanish Place for 
years presented a sorry spectacle. Few can 
have regretted the final disappearance of the 
grim old walls. Their site 1s now occupied 
by the inevitable block of “mansions,” of 

which there are many in the parish. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

| Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Tue Gotp Fiorrn.—The origin of the gold 
florin presents a problem on which further 
light is desirable. G. Villani states that it 
was first issued in Florence in A.D. 1252, and 
this seems to be pretty generally accepted. 
It is accepted, for instance, in Murray's 
‘Dictionary.’ Le Blanc, however (ed. Amst. 
1692, p. 147), emphatically asserts that the 
florins are much more ancient than Villani 
thought, and quotes, in proof of this, a men- 
tion of gold florins made in a deed of gift 
toa Confrérie des Clercs at Pontoise dated 
MLXVIU. He quotes another authority, too, 
which, however, is entitled to less weight. 
Apart from these authorities, there seems to 
| be unmistakable evidence of the early exist- 
| ence of the gold florin in France. De Saulcy’s 
‘collection of mint documents begins with 
| 1180, and the second of them (vol. i. p. 115) 
| contains instructions in regard to the weight 
and standard of some which were then about 
to be issued. The presumption is that if any 
earlier mint documents could be 
florins would be mentioned in them also. 
They are described as “florins d'or appelez 
florences.” That might seem at first sight 
to connect them with the city of Flo- 
rence. The word florencé, however, is 
currently used as applied to a cross with 
lilies at the end of each limb, such as many 
early French coins bear. There is a difficulty 
| in believing that the Florentine money could 
have been current throughout Europe, and 
| copied by other states, in the twelfth century 
‘or earlier, as it was in the fourteenth, as 
Florence was then a comparatively un- 
important city even in Italy itself. Borghini, 
too (‘Discorsi della Moneta Fiorentina,’ 

vol. iii, p. 304), is very emphatic in the 
opinion that no gold was struck by any 
Italian city before 1252, the striking of gold 
being then regarded as a prerogative of “the 
great princes of the world.” He thinks, at 
| the same time, that the early Florentine 
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silver coins were called “Fiorini,” as the 
Siennese were called “ Sannesi,” the Pisan 
“Pisani,” and so on. 


Nothing, of course, | Green herself 


But surely an intermediate generation must 
have been omitted. I understand that Mrs. 
succeeded in tracing her 


could be more natural than that the French | pedigree back to the thirteenth century. 


should have put their lily on their coins—| Has this pedigree been printed ? 


they are known to have used it in their coat 
of arms at any rate asearly as 1147—and that 


the coin should, from the stamp, take the | flourished. 


“ 


name of “florin,” as the “moutons,” “crowns,” 
&c., of later years took their names from 
their stamps. It would, however, be a 
singular coincidence if the two florins came 
into existence, to begin with, without any 
connexion with each other. Perhaps some of 
your correspondents can throw some light on 
the matter. Witt1amM WaARRAND CARLILE. 


Etecy miratinc Gray’s.—In the ‘Annual 
Anthology’ for 1800 (a volume to which 
Coleridge made various original contribu- 
tions) there is a poem entitled ‘An Elegy, 
written in a Pond Churchyard.’ It is in 
the same metre as Gray’s elegy, about the 
same length, and gracefully done. Can any 
one supply author's name, and say if the poem 
has ever been illustrated? Replies direct 
would oblige. W. C. Beetenson. 

Teddington, Middlesex. 


Lonc.—Can any one inform me as to the 
name of the mother of Constance Long, wife 
of William Fitzmaurice, twentieth Lord of 
Kerry? Her father was William Long, “ofa 
Yorkshire family.” KATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


ASsHETON was admitted to West 
minster School on 28 January, 1774. Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ assist me in obtaining 
information relating tohim? G.F.R.B. 


JosEPpH AUTERAC was admitted to West- 
minster School on 1 June, 1774. I shall be 
glad to hear of any further particulars con- 
cerning him. 3. F. R. B. 


THE LATE Mrs. M. A. Everett Greex.— 
Is not there some error in the parentage of 
this lamented lady as given in the * Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’? Mrs. Green is stated to have been a 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Wood, a Wesleyan 
minister, which Robert is said to have 
been the younger son of the Rev. James Wood, 
Presbyterian minister of Chowbent, in Lan- 
eashire. This last was a local celebrity, 
better known as “General Jemmy Woods,” 
from his leading a company of volunteers to 
the help of the Government in the war with 
the Pretender in 1715. “General” Woods 
was born in 1672 and died in 1759’: Mrs. 
Green was born in 1818 and died in 1897—the 
three generations thus covering 225 years. 


It would 
be of some interest in this locality (near 
Leigh), where so many of her ancestors 
D. Prxx. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 


Source or Quotation.—I should be much 
ohliged to be told the sources of the follow- 
ing quotations. Their date will not be later 
tuan the early part of the last century. 

1. Blood he had view’d, but then 
It flowed in combat. 
. Battle over, sleep in clover, 
Whoso happy as we in camp? 
3. How happy’s the soldier who lives on his pay 

And spends half-a-crown out of sixpence a day! 
4. Thou canst not name one tender tie 

But here dissolv’d its relics lie. 

5. Beats the strong heart, the less the lips avow. 
6. He died and bequeathed to his son a good name, 

Which unspotted descended to me. 

7. For he had heard of battles, and he longed 

To follow to the field a warlike lord. 


G. C. M. 


to 


Shettfield. 
[No. 7 is slightly altered from Home’s ‘ Douglas,’ 
Act L.] 


Datsy-NaMEs.— Can any one give the 
derivation of the following local folk-names 
for the ox-eye daisy (Chrysanthemum leu- 
canthemum): caten-aroves (Lancashire), crazy 
Bets (Wiltshire), Dutch Morgan (isle of 
Wight) ? MEGAN. 


Cowper Famity.—In the ‘ Heralds’ Visita- 
tion of Berkshire of 1623’ it is recorded that 
Sylvester Cowper, of Bray, Berks, married 
Mary, daughter of John Norris, of Bray, 
and that their children William, Norris, 
Francis, Mary, and Elizabeth were living in 
1623 and were then unmarried. In ‘List of 
Berkshire Wills,’ published by the Oxford 
Society, it is recorded that Sylvester Cowper 
died in 1594. In ‘Visitation, 1664-6, no 
mention is made of the family. Can any one 
throw light to show what became of the 
above-mentioned children ? 

Artuur L. Cooper. 

Reading. 


Kinc, THE TRANSLATOR OF THE ErsE OLD 
TesTAMENT. —“La Vie de Guil™ Bedell, 
Eveque de Kilmore en Irlande. Traduite de 
l’Anglois de M. le Docteur Burnet par 
L. D. M. A Amsterdam, chez Pierre Savouret, 
Marchand - Libraire dans le Kalver -straat, 
M.DC.LXXXVIL,” is a very interesting little 
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book, because Louis du Mesnil, the trans- 
lator, dedicates it “A Monseigneur Francois 
de Harlai De Chanvalon, Archevéque de Paris,” 
and expresses the belief that he may propose 
to the French prelates as a model those of 
the Anglican Church, and presents the life 
of Bedell to the archbishop in order that 
“léclat de ses vertus rejalisse jusqu’en 
France, et que par l’union de son eremple au 
V6tre [sic], Vancienne discipline paroisse bien- 
t6t en sa premiere vigueur.” On p. 120 it is 
stated that 
“on avoit déja traduit en Irlandois le nouveau 
Testament et la Liturgie; mais jugeant que le vieil 
ne devoit pas étre plus caché il chercha quelqu’un 
qui possedit bien cette langue pour le traduire. 
De avis du Primat et de quelques autres il jetta 
les yeux sur un nommé Aig; c’étoit un homme 
fgé denviron 70 ans, qui s’étoit converti quelques 
années auparavant, et qui passoit pour le meilleur 
écrivain en Irlandois de son temps en prose et en 
vers; nonobstant les défauts de son éducation et 
cet age si avancé, notre Evéque le trouva capable 
de travailler & son ouvrage, et atin de lui donner 
une sainte émulation, il lui donna les ordres, le 
ourvit d’un benefice et le pria de commencer ; ce 
ut sur la version Angloise qu'il travailla, parce 
qu’on ne pouvoit trouver d’'Irlandois qui entendit 
la langue originale.” 
According to the life of Paul King in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ the 
baptismal name of the translator was Mur- 
tagh, and he was Paul’s uncle. No mention 
is made of Murtagh King in the biographies 
of Bishops Bedell and Burnet in that collec- 
tion. Did he translate the whole of the Old 
Testament? Has any other part of his 
writings in prose or verse been preserved or 
published ? PALAMEDES. 


“SARANINE.” — The latest addition to 
Oxford journalism, the Pipe, in its second 
number has occasion (p. 99) to rebuke a 
critic who described it as being “clothed in 
a bilious purple cover,” and informs its 
readers that “as a matter of fact the colour 
was saranine.” What is the origin of this 
name? Surely it has nothing to do with 
Madame Bernhardt ? Q. V. 


TuHreE Estates tN always 
understood that the Three Estates of the 
Realm consisted of the Lords Spiritual, the 
Lords Temporal, and the Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled. This, however, was ob- 
viously not the opinion of Cromwell's Parlia- 
ment of 1657. For in their “Humble 
petition and advice,” Article VII. (which 
relates to revenue), it is laid down “and this 
not to be altered without the consent of the 
Three Estates in Parliament.” There were, 
as we know, no bishops in Cromwell's House 
of Lords, and it follows, I suppose, that “the 


Three Estates” can mean nothing else but the 
Protector, the other House, and the House of 
Commons. BURGHCLERE. 

[See 8 S. iv, 136, 269, 400; v. 9; viii, 62, 103, 
143, 262, especially the references in vol. viii., where 
the subject of the Estates of the Realm is fully 
dealt with.] 


Tue Acacta IN FreemAsonry.—Can any 
reader inform me as to the significance of 
the acacia which is always put in the funeral 
wreaths for Freemasons? I have asked 
several Freemasons, but they have not been 
able to tell me, while admitting the acacia 1s 
never omitted. Also, is there any one of the 
numerous species of acacia which is used in 
preference to others? W. M. NorMAN. 


“Krrry-witcu.”—Forby, in his ‘Vocabulary 
of East Anglia,’ mentions in his account of 
Kitty-witch :— 

“It was customary, many yearsago at Yarmouth, 
for women of the lower order, to go in troops from 
house to house to levy contributions at some 
season of the year, and on some pretence, which 
nobody seems to recollect, having men’s shirts over 
their apparel, and their faces smeared with blood. 
These hideous beldams have long discontinued 
their preambulations ; but in memory of them, one 
of the many rows in that town is called Kitty- 
witch Row.” 

Will any one inform me as to what time of 
the year this custom was held, or supply any 
particulars respecting it? G. F. Pratt. 

Stanley Public Library, King’s Lynn. 


Irtsh Wiiis.—Where are Irish wills kept, 
1600-1760? How could I get extracts, and 
what would be the expense { 

(Mrs.) J. H. Cope. 


Sulhamstead, Berkshire. 


Tue Area or Caurcuyarps.—Was there 
any customary or authorized size for these, or 
did it depend entirely on the generosity of 
the donor of the land for the site of the 
church and churchyard? Did the number 
of the inhabitants of the parish affect the 
question? I had always understood that, 
when a pious donor founded a church and 
endowed it, a specific part of the land was 
set apart as a consecrated burial-ground, and 
the rest became glebe land. W. b. Gerisu. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Ropert Owen, or New LANARK.—Owen 
married 30 September, 1799, Anne Carolina 
(not Caroline), daughter of Dale Dale, mer- 
chant and philanthropist, Glasgow. The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xlii. p. 451, mentions 
three sons: (1) Robert Dale, (2) Daniel Dale, 
and (3) David Dale. Of Robert Dale Owen 
a separate biography is given; “the other 
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two hecame professors in American colleges.” 
I shall be obliged by any biographical details 
of David and Daniel. I may mention that 
when David Dale’s mansion house in Glasgow 
was sold by his five daughters in 1823, the 
signature of one of the ladies to the convey- 
ance was witnessed by “ Daniel Dale Owen 
and Richard Owen, sons to the said Robert 
Owen.” To the signature of Mrs. Owen (who 
signed at Seafield Baths, near Leith) one of 
the witnesses was “William Owen, of New 
Lanark Mills.” What became of Richard ? 
William, I presume, was not a son. 
Georce BLack. 
Ramoyle, Bowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


Beglies, 
“ SHIMMOZZEL.” 
vi. 266, 371.) 
Ir is evident that many who undertake to 


write on Hebrew words anglicized into slang | 
are not sufliciently acquainted with that com- 
plex subject, and cannot follow the evolutions 
and contortions of the terms now becoming 
current. 

Take the word shimmozel, for instance. The | 
common herd so pronounce it, whereas the 
great majority of Jews say sh/emozel, which 
is a corruption of schlecht (German, bad) 
mozzel, t.e., misfortune, as contrasted with 
mozzel touv, Heb., good luck. 

I hear the word merlocher very often. It 
is always used in a good sense, meaning work 
or business. If it has become a slang word, 
it is a new experience. 

Shoful may certainly be slang, but the 
connexion between a cab and the Hebrew 
noun for blackguard, or the Hebrew adjective | 
for low in stature or degree, is difficult to| 
understand or follow. 

Caser is another example. It does not | 
mean a bad crown piece, but a good one. In| 
certain synagogues, happily few in number, | 
the ancient practice is retained of announcing | 
pecuniary offerings in Hebrew, so as to keep | 
closely in touch with the beloved language 
of the worshipper. Surely in this instance, 
when a man offers “half-a-caser,’ he does 
not mean a bad half-crown. 

English slang is indebted to these syna- 
gogues for another peculiar term, ky/osh, 
signifying a trifling affair, a matter of no 
moment. The evolutions of the word would 
puzzle a Skeat. Originally it meant eighteen- 
pence, a trifling amount. It is still used in 
that sense. It consists of two words, the 
guttural chi=eighteen, and sosh=a penny. 
In Hebrew letters are often used as numerals. | 


The guttural letter ch is eight, the vowel 
‘is ten. Eight and ten make eighteen. The 
Hebrew for penny is poshet, abbreviated into 
posh, afterwards Losh. Consequently, kybosh is 
eighteenpence good in Jewish affairs, some- 
thing of no value in ordinary transactions. 

Here is another word in common use, 
bolbose, signifying householder, person of some 
importance. In correct Hebrew, as found in 
the Prayer Book, it is Jahkng-ol hob-bah-yiss, 
phonetically transliterated. Many such words 
are heard in Jewish houses, but persons of 
refinement eschew them as vulgar utter- 
ances. 

The use of Hebrew or Yiddish words in 
ordinary conversation depends for its amount 
wholly on such factors as birthplace, educa- 
tion, or environment. English-born Jews 
know but few, and these few they rigorously 
avoid. Speaking for myself, a Londoner from 
my birth, and imbued with intense British 
feeling, I hold in disfavour anything non- 
English. And yet, strange to say, | have at 
times, in the company of family and friends, 
conversed in a mixed dialect of pure English, 
Hebrew, and Yiddish — a conglomeration 
wholly unintelligible to persons not of the 
Jewish race. 

A short time ago a lady of good taste and 
education was talking in my presence, and 
detailing her annoyances with her servant. 
This was her mode of expressing her expe- 
rience: “My dear, I have such shiverlev 
(heart - breaking) with my shickser (female 
servant). I cannot stand more of her chutzpa 
(impertinence). I must sh// (German schicken, 
send) her away. I tell her repeatedly things 
she must not do, and she will do them dovka 
(absolutely in despite).” Vexation aroused 
the speaker to ee intensity that she broke 
out in emphatic terms for which she could 
not readily find English equivalents. 

M. D. Davis. 


Mr. Pratt's list of Anglo-Hebraic slang 
words is most interesting, but incomplete. 
He might have added deenar (shilling), 


_kihosh (eighteenpence), ‘okum (cleverness) 


from 537 (a wise man), metséa (bargain) from 


ANS (a find), kosher (a drop of rum), the 


rum used for Passover being o.p., specially 
selected and refined, ’>=pure. I always 
understood a shoful was a four- wheeler, 
being “low” in construction. Mr. PLatt’s 
explanation of caser is ingenious, but too 
philosophical. W23=crown ; caser malchuth 


=crown of glory. The transition from crown 


to five shillings is natural, but not sublime. 
This word is in demand in those synagogues 
where schnodering (offerings) is still in vogue. 
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Rabbi Moses schnoders (offers) a caser—five 
shillings. I have often heard dealers in 
Petticoat Lane say to one another, “I will 
give you a caser for it,” /.¢., a crown piece. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


I venture to submit to Mr. James Piatt, 
Jun., that it is rather to the credit of the 
‘H.E.D. than otherwise that it only con- 
tains one word of Yiddish slang, and to sug- 
gest that Mr. J. S. Farmer will be delighted 
to have for his ‘Slang and its Analogues’ 
any number of exact quotations for such 
words. ». 


SKULLs FoUND IN VicrorIA Street, West- 
MINSTER (9 §. vi. 428).—I think that light 


| 


| 


can be very easily thrown upon what appears | 
to be darkness concerning the finding of | 


these skulls. [I have in my possession a map 
or plan, which belonged to Mr. H. R. Abra- 
ham, giving the immediate neighbourhood 
of the then projected street now known as 
Victoria Street. The date of the map is 1845, 
and the gentleman, if not the actual designer 
of the street, was, as I believe, the architect 
of some of the earliest buildings there for the 
Westminster Improvement Commissioners. 
The line of the street here given, if not quite 
the one eventually followed, is at least near 
enough for the purpose in view. If a line be 
drawn from the south-east angle of Christ 
Church railings in a straight line across 
Victoria Street to the private door of No. 67, 
and thence to the south-east corner of the 
Hotel Windsor, the triangular space within 
these lines will give us approximately the 
portion of the churchyard absorbed by the 
new street when it was made. It therefore 
seems clear that the skulls and bones found 
in the way described must have been once 
laid to rest in the churchyard, either since 
Christ Church was built and dedicated in 
1843 or in the days before, when the ground 
was attached to the New Chapel that used to 
stand here. Presumably the portion of the 
burying-ground required was cleared of all 
human remains, but of course it is possible 
that some escaped observation and were left 


under the new roadway when made. That 
some of the bodies here interred had come 
to an untimely end is probable, for the net- 
work of unsavoury courts and alleys about 
this spot in those days is well known, and 
was doubtless a legacy left to the city from 
the evil old sanctuary days. We have only 
to remember the Great and Little Almonry, 
the New Way, Old and New Pye streets, 
Dean Street, Orchard Street, Dacre Street, 
Cooper Street, Duck Lane, and some very 


questionable places further along, Paradise 
Row and Fuageon’s Row (close to Palmer's 
Village), where quarrels were of almost hourly 
occurrence, to feel that violent deaths were 
not likely to be few or far between. And 
further, when the street was first opened for 
traflic, and for many years afterwards, it was 
avoided by pedestrians on account of the 
bad locality through which it was pierced, 
robberies being then very frequent. The 
spot where the remains alluded to were found 
was beyond all doubt part of the churchyard, 
and this, I think, accounts for their being 
found. May I say I am always delighted 
when I see our “ American cousins” taking 
an interest in things concerning the past of 
London ? V. E. Hartanp-OXLey. 
Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


This is nothing new. A great deal of 
Victoria Street, Westminster, is built upon 
arches. After the absolute clearing away of 
a large district that was, until then, one. of 
the plague-spots of London, the straight, wide 
aaa now existing was formed. It is raised 
some ten or twelve feet above the former land 
level. Shortly after its formation a number 
of “carcasses” were built. These now form 
the brick skeletons of many of the present 
houses. The speculation, however, did not 
prove a success from a financial point of view ; 
and so it came about that these “ carcasses” 
remained unfinished buildings for many years. 
In between the blocks of half-built residences 
the plots were simply waste land, showing 
here and there evidences of the foundations 
of destroyed houses. In 1855 some lads dis- 
covered human bones upon a spot that had 
evidently at one time been a graveyard. It 
was situated about one hundred and fifty 
yards down the street (coming from the 
Abbey) and upon the left-hand side. By 
grubbing the soil, skulls and human bones of 
all descriptions were unearthed, These finds 
the youngsters used to break up and sell for 
old bones at a market price of one halfpenny 
a pound in certain rag-and-bone shops 


|situated in the adjacent Great Peter Street 


and Strutton Ground, S.W. I lived in the 

immediate neighbourhood at the time, and 

have seen sackfuls of these grim relics of 

departed humanity dug upon that particular 

spot and thus disposed of. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Excter. 


Sueet (3™ vi. 266).—Let me 
take pity on the twice unfortunate. The late 
Pror. DE MorGan asked from what work had 
become detached a sheet which he described. 
This query was not indexed, and I cannot 
trace any reply, although I have searched. 
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The professor was one of ‘N. & Q.’s’ most 
esteemed contributors, and was, above all 
things, mathematical, logical, and exact; 
therefore it is the more fitting that his un- 
answered query should receive a complete 
reply, and that his stray sheet should be 
restored to its rightful home. It belongs to 
Dr. Adam Littleton’s ‘ Latin Dictionary’ ; in 
my copy (4th ed., 1715) the signatures do not 
correspond, so that the professor's sheet must 
be of another edition. This sheet, however, 
forms the last few leaves of the volume. The 
inscription in memory of the Great Fire is | 
mentioned in Southey’s ‘ Doctor,’ 1848, p. 547. | 
W. C. B. 

“ ENGLISH - SPEAKING” (9 vi. 486).— 
Bentham, I think, suggested the phrase to 
me, and I used it freely in ‘Greater Britain’ 
before “the seventies,” viz., in 1868, 

W. DILKe. 


Heatine Stone (9" S. vi. 370, 477).—Mr. 
CARTER does not say what especial diseases 
the tomb at Christchurch, Mon., had the 
reputation of curing. There are, I believe, 
other examples of healing tombs scattered 
up and down the kingdom. One thirteenth- 
century specimen I have a note upon is to 
be found at Newington, Kent. Usually the 
tomb or stone indicated the site of the shrine 
of some local saint or anchorite. May not 
this be the case at Christchurch ? . 

W. B. Gertsu. 


Bishop's Stortford. 


Latin Motro (9% §. vi. 469)—In the 
‘Glossary of Latin Words’ in the ‘ Record 
Interpreter, by Charles Trice Martin, the 
word “filiatio” is given as meaning “ sonship, 
subjection, obedience; used of monastic 
houses.” Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea. 


Latin Lrves (9 S. vi. 410).—Like 
I should be glad to know the source whence 
I got some lines now long ago. They are 
as follows, and appear to go very well with 
those given by Wurm :— 
Bonum vinum cum sapore, 
Bibit abbas cum priore, 
Sed conventus de pejore, 
Semper solet bibere. 
Tros. WAINWRIGHT. 
Barnstaple. 


Yeomanry Recorps (9 S. vi. 269, 397).— 
The ‘History of the South Notts Yeomanry 
Cavalry, 1794 to 1894,’ by Geo. Fellows, | 
captain and hon. major, illustrated, was 
— in 1895 by Thos. Forman & Sons, 
Notts. Mr. Drury certainly should publish 


the records he possesses of the Derbyshire 
Yeomanry. Witha little trouble and research, 
and with a good index, he could make them 
interesting and very valuable for the county 
historian and genealogist. He, like Mr. 
Fellows, will be surprised at the same families 
and names continuing even in these days of 
changes. He will probably find the old com- 
missions preserved ; and the old uniforms are 
not unlikely to be found in family portraits. 
HANDFORD. 
‘The Earl of Chester's Regiment of Yeo- 
manry Cavalry: its Formation and Services, 
1797 to 1897,’ written by Frederick Leary, 
was privately printed for the officers of the 
regiment in 1898. It is a valuable record, 
well illustrated. I find the following titles 
in Mr. Fortescue’s ‘Subject Index of Modern 
Works in the Library of the British Museum’: 
Cooper (W. S.), ‘A History of the Ayrshire Yeo- 
manry.’ Edin., ISS1. 
Fellows (G.), ‘History of the South Notts Yeo- 
manry Cavalry.’ Notts, 1895. 
Thomson (J. A.), ‘History of the Fife Light 
Horse.’ Edin., 1892. 
C. W. 8. 


Cartes Lamp anp ‘Tae Cuampron’ (9 
S. vi. 442).—The key to the first epigram 
quoted is to be found in Solomon’s “ Balm 
of Gilead,” an empiric preparation much 
advertised in the early years of the present 
century. Samuel Solomon was a quack 
doctor residing in Liverpool. Taking the 
few old directories I happen to possess, 
[ find in 1796 he is p Hw oe as “surgeon,” 
in 1803 as “doctor,” while in 1811 he is 
styled “Samuel Solomon, M.D.” He lived 
in various parts of the town, finally buildin 
for himself a large house, with extensive an 
beautiful gardens, in Kensington, about 100 
yards from where I now write. He called 
his house “Gilead House.” He advertised 
extensively, and found his profit. His name 
and specific are commemorated in_ three 
mean streets, near to his former abode— 
Gilead, Balm, and Solomon streets, in the 
order of their importance. 

Liverpool. 


The epigram ‘Ona late Empiric of “ Balmy ” 
Memory’ relates to Dr. Solomon and his 
Balm of Gilead. Concerning them, see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. iii. 187, 236 ; 3° S. 11. 36. 

W. C. B. 

Petition TO PARLIAMENT (9 §S, vi. 470).— 
The first of such petitions in 1780 was 
presented by Sir George Savile to the House 
of Commons on 8 February, 1780, on behalf 
of the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders of 
the county of York. After referring to the 
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expensive and unfortunate war in which the 
nation had been engaged for several years, 
and to the diminished resources and growing 
burdens of the community, the petitioners 
rayed that before any new burdens should 
laid upon the country effectual measures 
might be taken by the House to inquire into 
and correct the gross abuse in the expenditure 
of public money, to reduce all exorbitant 
emoluments, to rescind and abolish all 
sinecure places and unmerited pensions, and 
to appropriate the produce to the necessities 
of the State in such manner as to the wisdom 
of Parliament should seem meet. 

Petitions in similar terms were received 
from the counties of Hertford (11 February), 
Middlesex, Chester, Sussex, Surrey, Hunting- 
don, Bedford, Essex, Somerset, Wilts, Glou- 
cester, Dorset, Cumberland, Norfolk, Devon, 
Berks, Bucks, Kent, Nottingham, Cambridge, 
Hereford, Northumberland, Hants, Suffolk, 
Derby, and some of the Welsh counties, and 
from London, Westminster, York, Newcastle, 
Bristol, Bridgwater, Reading, and Notting- 


1648) Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hewitt,” Knt., and by her had a son, Sir 
Hewitt Aucher, Bart., who died without issue 
in 1726, and is buried in Bishopsbourne 
Church. Sir Anthony's daughter and eventual 
sole heiress married Sir Edward Bowyer, Knt. 
J. A. HEwIrTt. 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


“Five o’ctock TEA”: Wien INTRODUCED 
1(9% S. vi. 446).—At Westerton, near Elgin 
(now the property of one of the sons of the 
late Lord Bute), a cousin of mine used to live 
in the early fifties. I recollect an aunt going 
to visit them, and telling me, on her return, 
'that they had “tea before dinner” in the 
drawing-room. This was before 1853. 
GEORGE ANGUS. 


St. Andrews, N.B. 


| “Hawok” (9S, vi. 387).—When James IV. 
| got 20/. white silver “ to cast in hawok,” was 
‘it not that his Majesty might indulge in the 
sport of falconry or hawking? A cast of 
hawks was unhooded for the chase of the 


ham. | heron in its flight. //afoe—hawk, A.-S. 
_On 11 February Edmund Burke introduced | J. L. ANDERSON. 
his well-known Bill for the better regulation | Edinburgh. 


of his Majesty’s civil establishment. Both | Does not “cast in hawok ” allude to money 


Bill and petitions afforded matter for frequent | 
debates throughout the session of 1780. Cf. 
‘Parliamentary Register,’ vol. xvii. (sud tit. | 
‘Petitions’ in index) ; also, on the subject of 
sinecures, vol. xvi., where a complete list of | 
Civil Service expenditure is given. 
W. R. Barkgr. 
In February, March, and April, 1780, about 
forty-one petitions from divers parts of the 
country were presented to the House of 
Commons, complaining of abuses in the 
expenditure of public money (see the printed | 
‘Journals’ of that House, vol. xxxvii., index, 
‘Public Money’). Of these petitions, the 
earliest—from Yorkshire, York, Bristol, and 


used in the “scatteration” of largesse, 
“havoc,” in the sense somewhat of waste ? 
J. HotpeN MacMIcHAEL. 


Lrxcotn’s Inn Fretps S. iv. 425).—A 
> 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. C. A. Warp, 
under the above reference, wrote :— 

“There will soon be a multitude of minor relics 
disengaged when Holywell Street is thrown into 
the Strand—that dear old gilded crescent moon, 
with a face in the inner curve, for instance. If we 
do not act promptly these things will be suddenly 
knocked down some late winter evening, and the 
rubbish cart destroy in a moment all further chance 
of antiquarian record.” 

Your correspondent will be gratified to 


Nottingham—were presented on 8 February, | know that the London County Council acted 
1780. That from Bristol prayed for a “ just | promptly so soon as it had acquired the house 
and necessary reformation in the public | to which the sign in question was affixed, and 


expenditure.” H. C. 


_ANGIER, ANGER, oR AUNGIER Famity (9" S. | 
vi. 169).—There is a note in the Gentleman’s | 
Magazine for 1825 (vol. ii. p. 686) relating to 
the Kentish family of Aucher. It states that 
“the third quartering in the Bowyer arms (Erm., 
in chief three lions rampant) is the coat armour of 
Sir Hewitt Aucher, of Kent, Kut. 
and Bart. It was borne by Robert Aucher, M.A., 
Priest, of Queen’s College, Oxford, third son of Sir 
Anthony Aucher.” 

Sir Anthony Aucher, Bart., of Bourne, Kent 
(died 1692), married as his second wife (after 


had it removed for satety to Spring Gardens, 
where it remains. 

I should like to know what has become of 
the carved angle-post to the house on the 
south side of Holywell Street, at the corner 


| of a passage way leading to the Strand, which 


was pulled down a few years ago. 
Joun Hess. 
“Musna” (9 vi. 448).—Mr. A. L. May- 
HEW asks what is the Irish form of this word, 
familiar to readers of Irish novels. The Irish 
form is maise or maiseadh (riming with 
Russia), derived from ma (if), ts (is), and e or 
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eadh (it). The original meaning was there- | Henry Curwen was Queen Mary’s cousin in 


. 


tore 
sense of “ well then.” 
*Easy Lessons in Irish,’ 1896, p. 52. 
James Piatt, Jun. 
This interjection in colloquial Anglo-Irish 
represents the Irish ma/seadh, if so be, then, 
therefore—/.e., ma is se (O'Reilly, * Irish 
Dictionary,’ ed. O'Donovan, p. 346; P. Ken- 
nedy, ‘Evenings in the Duffrey,’ p. 402). 
A. SMYTHE PALMER. 
S. Woodford. 


Movasie Stocks S. vi. 405).—This 
mobility is confirmed by the statement that 
“an incorrigible,” named Samuel Tisdale, was 
“dragged around the town [of Shrewsbury] 
in the*stocks, by a mob”: this occurred in 
1851, as nearly as can be ascertained. 

A. HALL. 

Many years ago (it was, I think, in 1861) I 
saw the performance of ‘King Lear’ at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre, then under the 
management of Mr. Phelps, who enacted the 
part of Lear. I can remember the movable 
stocks being brought upon the stage, and the 
Earl of Kent being placed in them (Act II. 
sc. li.) Probably movable stocks were kept 
in most castles in feudal times for sonia 
ment. No doubt in the edition of Shakspere 
by my late friend Halliwell-Phillipps ine 
would be found a pictorial illustration and 
much curious information on the point. He 
once told me that his own special copy of his 
fifty-guinea Shakspere, which he had copi- 
ously annotated, was destroyed by fire at a 
repository where he had housed it. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There was a pair of movable stocks in the 


church of Northorpe, near this town, some | 


fifty years ago. Whether they are preserved 

in the present day I have no means of know- 

ing. Epwarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


CaMDEN ANcestrY (9 8. vi. 430).—Agnes 
Strickland in her ‘Queens’ mentions that 
Sir Henry Curwen, of Workington, with 
whom Queen Mary of Scots sojourned a 
brief time, was cousin of Queen Catherine 
Parr, Queen Mary’s aunt by marriage. By 
the same maternal descent (through his 
mother Agnes, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Strickland, of Sizergh, and Edith Neville, 
of Thornton Briggs) Sir Henry was con- 
nected by blood to Mary and her cousin 
Elizabeth, Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmor- 


‘if so,” but it is commonly used in the | the fifth degree. \ 
See Canon Bourke’s! was therefore a kinsman of the two rival 


Camden, being his nephew, 


queens. There was a Camden family at 
Battersea in the last century. John Camden 
of that place had two daughters, coheirs. 
The elder, Elizabeth, married in 1788 James 
Neild, High Sheriff of Bucks in 1804 (a well- 
known philanthropist and prison reformer 
of the dex}. In an article in the ‘ Book of 
Days’ upon his son, John Camden Neild, it 
is stated that his mother was “a direct 
descendant of the renowned antiquary of 
the same name.” Upon what authority that 
statement was based I do not know, but 
among the descendants of Harriet, younger 
daughter of John Camden, of Battersea, who 
married John Mangles, of the Manor House, 
Hurley, Berks, I nave found it generally 
believed. The descent may possibly be from 
Camden's father through his son Sampson, 


'who was married, while the antiquary was 


not. Inthe register of St. Augustine’s Church, 
London, is the record of a marriage between 
Sampson Camden and Avis Carter, 4 Septem- 
ber, 1575. In the printed ‘ Visitation of Lon- 
don, 1633-5, appears a short pedigree begin- 
ning with Richard Camden, of Mappowder, 
co. Dorset, and ending with his son Richard, 
who married, first, Roda, daughter of lon 
King, of Eaton ; secondly, Sarah, daughter 
of John Dayrell, of Calehill in Kent. I much 
desire to clear up the question whether the 
Camdens of Battersea were kin to “Camden 
the nourice of antiquity.” It is a subject of 
great interest, and I would welcome any 
light thrown upon it. 
Francis P. Leypurn YARKER. 

3, Addenbrooke Place, Cambridge. 

Mr. CurRWEN is correct in assuming that 
*‘Camdeni Epistole,’ 1691, small 4to., contains 
|}a notice of Camden’s father, Sampson Cam- 
den. I have this scarce book, and will be 
pleased to hear from Mr. CURWEN. 

A. IREDALE. 

Torquay. 


Tue Recuasrres (9° 8S. vi. 261).—The real 
status of these Rechabites seems equivocal. 
We are told in 2 Samuel iv. 2 that they were 
|of the sons of Benjamin, so Jews of pure 
blood. But in 1 Chronicles ii. we find 
them classed with the sons of Judah (v. 3), 
which follow on to David, with several 
named Caleb ; so Caleb son of Hur or Hor, 
| ending with the Kenites that came of Hamath, 
the father of the house of Rechab ; then ch. iii. 
|reverts to David’s own sons. All argument 


land, grandfather of Cecily, Duchess of York, | fails if the reference to the Kenites is called 
Thus Sir | an interpolation. A. H. 


being their common ancestor. 
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“Wic ”"=Bun §S. i. 261, 474; ii. 138, 178; 
gt S. vi. 454).—At the last reference we are 
asked how the sentence against a fraudulent 
baker was carried out, when he had _ been 
sentenced to the judieium clay, or punish- 
ment by hurdle. “The culprit was drawn 
upon a hurdle from Guildhall, through the 
most populous and most dirty streets, with 
the defective loaf hanging from his neck ” 
(‘Liber Albus,’ introd., p. ci). See my note 
to ‘Piers Plowman,’ Text C, passus iv. 1. 79. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

The offending baker was tied (seated) to a 
common hurdle, to which two horses were 
attached ; usually a deficient loaf was hung 
round the culprit’s neck, and then “he was 
drawn from the Guildhall to his own house, 
through the great streets where there be 
most people assembled and through the 
great streets that are most dirty” (‘ Liber 
Albus’). J. G. ames, M.B. 

Haddington. 


EnGuish Accent AND Etrymo (9 
vi. 267, 335, 455)—The question was not 
which pronunciation of ‘nundate is the best, 
but which is most common. Undoubtedly 
iniindate is preferable every way, but when 
I pleaded for the retention of the » sound in 
certain words I was laughed at—and what is 
the use of opposing custom? We must follow 
the vagaries of fashion, even if fashion would 
have us call them vdéyaries, as probably it | 
will do soon. C. C. B. 


Countinc Anotuer’s Burtons (9 v. 
496 ; vi. 30, 273, 371, 456).—When a school- | 
boy I was sometimes offered a horoscope by 
a comrade, who had prepared a list of trades 
and professions numbered, ¢.g., (1) soldier, | 
(6) draper, (20) lawyer, &e. Another time | 
I was offered a roll inscribed with a similar | 
list, my future career being determined by | 
the name at which [ ceased to unfold the 
roll. Great was my boyish wrath at finding 
myself cast for a “tot-hunter,” a slang term, 
1 believe, for a rag picker or sorter. Some 
of us used to half believe in this mild amateur 
jugglery. Franets P. Marcuant. 

Brixton Hill. 


The idea appears to be mentioned in Shake 
speare. In ‘Merry Wives,’ IIL. ii., the Host 
of the Garter says: “He will carry ’t, he will 
carry 't; "tis in his buttons; he will carry ’t.” 

FP. 

St. Huen’s Day (9 S. vi. 469).—The 
‘special liturgy ” or Proper Mass of St. Hugh 
may be found in any complete printed Sarum 
Missal or in any complete MS. made sub- 


sequent to the introduction of the festival. 
It may be readily consulted in Dickinson's 
edition of ‘ Missale ad Usum Sarum,’ Burnt- 
island Press, 1861-83, cols. 971, 972. Under 
the term “special liturgy” your correspond- 
ent would probably include the Breviary 
Ottice with its proper lessons on the life of 
St. Hugh, for which see Proctor and Words- 
worth’s ‘Sarum Breviary,’ Camb., 1886, 
fascic. iii. cols. 1059-1070. So much for the 
“Proper” portions. The other portions of 
the services were from the Common of a 
Confessor, for which see the above-named 
Missal, col. 700*, and Breviary, fascic. ii. 
col. 409. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 

Refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. xi. 279 ; 7" S. vii. 
348, 454; 8° S. xi. 307; xii. 71. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


CotumBartaA, AnctreENtT Dove or PIGEON 
Corrs (9 S. vi. 389, 478).—There is a very 
fine columbarium of the fourteenth century 
at Garway on the river Monnow, close to 
the interesting Norman church dedicated to 


See paper on ‘ Pigeon Houses in Hereford- 
shire and Gower, by Alfred Watkins, read 
at the Gloucester annual meeting of the 
Archeological Institute, 15 August, 1890 
(Arch. Journ., vol. xlviii. pp. 29-44). 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


Sm Joun Bortase Warren, Bart., 1753- 
1822 (9 §. vi. 490).—I find that the London 
Magazne, vol. xxi. p. 528, records the mar- 
riage on 14 Nov., 1752, of “John Borlace 
Warren, Esq.; of Stapleford, near Notting- 
ham, to Miss Bridget Rosell”; and that the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxiii. p. 445, 
records the birth on 3 Sept., 1753, by the 
“Lady of John Borlace Warren, Esq. ; of a 
son.” 


“Dupe” (9 S. vi. 450).—As I lately ex- 
plained the etymology of this word in the 
Athenwum, perhaps I may be allowed to make 
afew remarks. I stated thatit is obviously a 
shortened form of the Low G. Duden-dop or 
Duden-kop, a blockhead, A few criticisms 
followed, mostly (as it seems to me) irrelevant, 
the latest of them being, however, exactly 
to the point. The writer showed that the 
shortened form dude also occurs in German, 
but is not given in any of the smaller 
dictionaries. It is noted, nevertheless, in 
the great dictionary by Grimm, who explains 
it by the Lat. “stupidus,” and refers us to 
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the Low G. Duden-dop and Duden-kop as being | 
fuller forms. The literal sense of Duden-kop 
is stupid or lazy head ; and duden is allied to 
the English dodder and dawdle, ancl (more 
remotely) to the verb fo dote. It follows that 
the correct pronunciation of G. dude is 
dooda, riming (nearly) to /ntrwder, the clipped 
form being pronounced as dvod. But every | 
reader who was unaware of its German origin | 
would, of course, pronounce it like the English | 
-dued in endued, for the simple reason that | 
final -ude is commonly so pronounced, unless 
an 7 precedes it. Cf. nude, erude, solitude. I 
think we may safely conclude that there 
never was a dandy with such a surname as | 
Dude ; neither is the sense of “dandy” the 
primary one. It was transferred from the 
thick-headed man to the empty-headed one. 
There is not much to choose between them. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 

Perhaps about 1880 it was the fashion 
among New York dandies to say, “ How dew | 
you dew?” If so, they may have been at 
first called dew-de wes, which would soon be | 
shortened into dewds. I first heard the word | 
in 1887 from an American, who pronounced 
it to rime with ¢m/ued. M. N. G. 


I have nothing new to say about this word 
itself, but the following may be interesting 
as to the pronunciation of dodo, which is 
referred to in PALaMepes’s note. In Prof. 
Daubeny’s amusing little posthumous volume 
of ‘Fugitive Poems connected with Natural 
History and Physical Science’ (1869) there 
are some verses on the ‘ Fate of the Dodo,’ by 
Prof. Forbes, the first and last of which are | 
as follows :— 

Do-do, Vasco de Gama 

Sailed from the Cape of Good Hope with a crammer, 

How he had met, in the Isle of Mauritius, 

A very queer bird what was not very vicious, 
Called by the name of a Do-do, 

And all the world thought what he said was true. 


Do-do! alas there are left us 
No more remains of the Didus ineptus ; 
And so, on the progress of science, all prodigies 
Must as the palm-trees will some day at | 
Addiges’ : 
And like our wonderful Do-do, 

Turn out not worth the hullabaloo. 

This “ornithological romance” is followed 
by “the first verse of a ditty intended to be 
sung in opposition to Prof. Forbes’s verses 
on the Do-do, at one of the dinners of the 
Red Lion at Oxford, 1847,” which fixes the 
date, and shows that the pronunciation then 
varied :— 
Of all the queer birds that ever you'd see, 
lhe Do-do’s the queerest of Columbide, 
For all her life long she ne'er sat on a tree, 


And when the Dutch came, away went she. 
Tee-wit, tee-woo, [’d have you to know 
There ne’er was such a bird as our famed Do-do. 
Anonymous. 
If PaALaMepes would like to see the little 
book, and will send me a postcard with his 
address, I shall be happy to lend him my 


| copy. J. P. OWEN. 


72, Comeragh Road, W. 


Earty Steam NAvIGATion (9% S. vi. 368, 
458).—“ Honour to whom honour is due”; 
“Justice to Ireland.” Your esteemed corre- 
spondent Mr. Grorce MarsHatt, of Liver- 
pool, claims the Royal William of Liverpool 
to have been probably the first real passenger 
steamer to have crossed the Atlantic without 
coaling. Now he has overlooked the fact 
that the Sirius of Cork, about 750 tons, sailed 
from that port on 4 April, 1838, and arrived 
at New York 22 April, and the Great 
Western, 1,600 tons, took her departure from 
Bristol 8 April, and reached New York on 
the 23rd, while the Royal William did not 
sail from this country till July 5 following. 

The New York Weekly Herald of 28 April, 
1838, reported the arrival of the Sirius in the 
following terms :— 

“The Sirius! The Sirius! The Sirius !—Nothing 
is talked of in New York but about the Sirius. 
She is the first steam vessel that has arrived here 
from England, and a glorious boat she is...... Lieut. 
Roberts, R.N., Commander, is the first man that 
ever navigated a steam ship from Europe to 
America.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“OWL IN IVY BUsH” (9 §S. vi. 328, 396).— 
In a fireside favourite of mine, Hain Friswell’s 
‘Varia: Readings from Rare Books,’ an owl 
in an ivy bush conventionally treated forms 
the quaint headpiece to two of ne mere 


St. Petersburg. 


The phrase “ to look like an owl in an ivy 
bush” is found on p. 65 of the 1813 edition of 


| Ray’s ‘English Proverbs,’ and can probably 


be traced through earlier editions of the same 
work. Ricuarp H. Taornrton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Srwon Fraser (8 x. 156, 223; gt §. 
vi. 157, 338, 433).—I feel sure that all corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q. will agree with 
GNomon’s pithy sentence promulgated at 
the last reference, viz., “ Strict accuracy in 
matters of historical detail, however appar- 
ently trivial the incident, is, 1 assume, 
essential to ‘N. & Q.’” 

In Hone’s ‘Table Book,’ ed. 1866, at p. 119, 
isa portrait of Simon, Lord Lovat, together 
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with a relation of how the picture was an 
etching by Hogarth himself, I assume, from 
his painted portrait of Lord Lovat: 

“ The short stay of Lovat at St. ite allowed 
the artist but scanty opportunity of providing the 
materials for a complete picture; hence some car- 
penter was employed on the instant to glue 
together some deal board, - d plane down one side, 


which is evident from the back being in the usual 


rough state in which the plank leaves the sawpit. 

The. painting (italics are mine], from the thinness of 

the priming ground, bears evident proof of the 
hoot with which the portrait was accomplished.” 

This will answer Mr. Ropertson’s query on 

57. The whole article in the ‘Table 

Book ° is well worth perusal. 

‘rancis W. Jackson, 


Papers or Hupson Gurvey (9*" S. vi. 468). 
—The Twelfth Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Appendix IX., gives a 
calendar (pp. 116-164) of “a valuable collec- 
tion of MSS. belonging to the trustees of the 
late Mr. Hudson Gurney,” “in the library of 
Mr. John Henry Gurney at Keswick Hall.” 
The appendix in question is dated 1891, and 
your correspondent would probably find = 
the papers to which she refers, as well ¢ 
those reported on, are still in Mr. Garnes’s s 
possession. 


GRINDLEFORD Brince (9 §, 88). —I 
have not yet seen any reply to the above 
question, so I submit the following, which I 
find on p. 364 of vol. vii. (1852) of the British 
Arch. Soe. Report :— 

** Almost every hill containing a barrow has a 
Saxon name; some of them after their gods, ¢.., 
Setterlow near Parwich, and this is of a piece with 
other names of places about, such as Grindleford 
Bridge (Grendel), Throwley, Thor's Cave, and per- 
haps Grindon.” 

CHARLES Drury. 

“ CoMBINATION ” 8. vi. 470).—As several 
of the pupils had “passed from Addition to 
Multiplication,” it may be allowable to sur- 
mise that those engaged on “Combination ” 
were practising the twofold process of adding 
a number of lines together and then sub- 
tracting the same lines, in succession, from 
the sum and the separate results. This is 
only a suggestion, but it is based on the 
knowledge that such exercises in eleme ontary 
arithmetic are given. Tuomas Bayne. 


According to the ‘H.E.D.” com*ination is 
another name for the arithmetical rule com- 
monly called al/igation. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Acer or Entry at Inns or Court (9 S. vi. 
107, 195, 278, 333).—I would add to my reply 
to Francesca at the last reference the 


| ) as 


following extract from Act III. se. i, p. 27, 
of Thomas Nabbes’s “Totenham-Court, a 
pleasant Comedy. Acted at the private house 
in Salisbery-Court ” (1639, 4to):— 

Jam{es). How shall we spend the day Sain ? 

Sam. Let’s home to our studies and put cases 

Jam. Hang cases and bookes that are spoyl’« iwith 
them. Give me Johnson and Shakespeare ; there’s 
learning fora gentleman. I tell thee Sam, were it 
not for the dancing-schoole and Playhouses, I would 
not stay at the Innes of Court for the hopes of a 


| chiefe Justice-ship. 


“James” and “Sam.” are respectively de- 
scribed in The Persons” (¢.e, dramatis 
‘A wild young Gentleman” and 

A fine Gentleman,” both “of the Innes of 
Court.” 

I may also refer to Paul Hentzner, the 
German traveller, who, in his ‘ Journey into 
| England in the Year 1598,’ as published in 
English, states that there are fifteen colleges 
within and without the C ity of London, nobly 
built, with beautiful gardens adjoining, the 
three principal of which are the Temple, 
Gray’s Inn, and Lincoln’s Inn, and that 
“in these colleges numbers of the young nobility, 
gentry, and others, are educated, and chiefly in 
the study of p shysic, for very few apply themselves 
to that of the law.’ 


Scanty Weppinc Dress (9 8. vi. 429).— 
It was a vulgar error that a man was not 
liable for the bride’s debts if he took her in 
no other apparel than her shift —that is, 
without common clothes on her back. 

Bacon’s ‘Abridgment’ tells him that “the 
husband is liable for the wife's debts, Lecause 
he acquires an absolute interest in the per- 
sonal estate of the wife”; he therefore con- 
cludes that if she has no estate, he is not 
liable, and therefore, with more care than 
refinement, he lets the world know that the 
bride brings him nothing. J. 5S. Burn, in 
his * History of the Fleet Marriages,’ records 
the fact that “the woman ran across Ludgate 
Hill in her shift,” and adds :— 

“The Daily Journal of Sth November, 1725, 
mentions a similar exhibition at Ulcombe, Kent, 
during the same year. The registers of Chiltern 
All Saints, Wilts, under date October 17, 1714, 
record the marriage of John Bridmore and Ann 
Sellwood, who was married in her smock, without 
any clothes or head- gier on. 

At Whitehaven, in 1766, a woman stripped 
herself to her shift in the church, and in that 
condition she stood at the altar and was 
married. In Lincolnshire, between 1838 and 
1844, a woman was married enveloped only in 
a sheet. A few years ago a similar marriage 
took place: the clergyman, finding nothing 
in the rubric about the woman’s dress thought 
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he could not refuse to marry her in her 
chemise only. At Kirton-in-Lindsey there 
was a popular belief that the woman must 
be actually nude when she left her residence 
for that of her intended husband, in order to 
relieve him from her debts, and a case of this 
kind occurred. The woman left her house 
from a bedroom window stark naked, and put 
on her clothes as she stood upon the top of 
the ladder by which she accomplished her 
descent. The notion of a marriage in a 
chemise was prevalent at Cottenham, in 
Cambridgeshire, recently. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A number of smock marriages in America 
between 1724 and 1789 are very fully de- 
scribed in Alice Morse Earle’s ‘Customs and 
Fashions in Old New England,’ p. 78 At 
New York, in 1784, a man under sentence of 
death was pardoned on marrying on the 
gallows a woman clad only ina shift. I do 
not know if the ‘ Life of Gustavus Vassa’ is a 
good authority for this. M. N. G. 


Troy Wetcut ror Breap S., vi. 468).— 
The following extract from ‘The Assise of 
Bread,’ published in 1592, explains the use of 
troy weight in connexion with bread :— 

“Note also, that this Assise of all sortes of 
bread, ought alwaies to bee approved by the Troye 
weight, deriued from the graines of wheate: whereof 
two graines, taken in the middest of the eare, 
maketh the xvi. parte of a Sterling peny: _ iiij. 
graines maketh the eight — of a peny Sterling: 
eight graines make the fourth parte of a peny 
Sterling, and two and thirtie graines of wheate, 
make the whole Sterling peny. Twentie of which 
pence, make the ounce Troy, xvd. three quarters of 
an ounce, xd. halfe an ounce, tine pence a quarter 
of an ounce, and ijd. ob. halfe a quarter of an ounce, 
which weight being named Troy weight, serueth 
only to wey Bread, Gold, Siluer, precious Jewels, 
and Ellectuaries, of which weighte, there is but 
X1j. ounces to the pound,” 

The statutory use of troy weight in relation 
to the assize of bread continued from the 
reign of Henry Il. to that of Queen Anne, 
but was repealed by 8 Anne, cap. 19, which 
enacts that from 1 May, 1710, the “ Assize 
shall be set in Averdupois and not Troy 

Weight. Epwarp M. Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


So much on the subjects of troy weight, 
and bread being weighed by this weight, has 
already appeared in‘ N. & that Ido not 
think anything more remains to be said. See 
4 S. ix. 447, 514; 8" S. x. 255, 278, 305, 338, 
383. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

_ Mice Exp Gare Porrery vi. 488).— 
Surely one need not look for a pottery where 


there was more probably a “ public” whose 
proprietor was named Sinclair, and who, 
ambitious of fame, put his name upon the 
bottle which contained a liquor (call it rum) 
which he sold, and marked his bottles just as 
modern publicans and chemists often -~, 


Lrevt.-Cot. Moornouse (9 vi. 410).— 
Col. Mark Wilks, in his * Historical Sketches 
of the South of India,’ vol. iii. p. 125, says of 
Lieut.-Col. Moorehouse (sie) :— 

* He had risen from the ranks, but nature herself 
had made him a gentleman; uneducated, he had 
made himself a man of science: a career of uninter- 
rupted distinction had commanded general respect ; 
and his amiable character universal attachment.” 


W. C. L. Fioyp. 


“Viva” (9 S. vi. 266, 311, 391, 451).—Pray 
let me correct two printers’ errors in my letter 
on this subject. I wrote “Stubbins,” not 
“Slubbins,” as the irreverent nickname of 
St. Alban’s Hall in my time; and it was 
“trams,” not “trains,” that I said annihilated 
distance in Oxford nowadays. We have not 
yet got (as in some South American cities) to 
trains careering through the main streets of 
Oxford. But Iam not sure if the irresponsible 
rush of the motor-car is not worse. May I 
add, with reference to “New” versus “New 
College,” that one often hears the abbreviated 
form used by men of other colleges, but never 
(so far as I know) by New College men them- 
selves? This fact may serve to reconcile the 
somewhat conflicting opinions of your other 
correspondents. 

OswaLp Hunter-Beatr, O.8.B. 

Oxford. 


Certainly we did not shout “On, St. Ed- 
mund, on!” when I was at St. Edmund Hall, 
1863-66. I never heard of any tradition to 
the effect that this river-cry had ever been 
used. Some eight years after I had left Ox- 
ford I was rebuked by an Oxonian, junior to 
myself, for speaking of “New” instead of New 
College. Grorce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

Nursery Rives (9° S. vi. 27, 93, 216, 491). 
—It is not Halliwell that must be blamed for 
changing “maids” into “men” in the rime 
Mr. LeLanp quotes. The version I have been 
familiar with in popular speech all my life 
long is 

Rub a dub dub, three men in a tub. 


C. C. B. 


“To KEECH” (9° vi. 408).—Archdeacon 
Nares, in his ‘Glossary of the Works of Eng- 
lish Authors,’ describes ‘eech as a mass of 
fat rolled up by the butcher in alump. In 
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‘Henry VILI.’ the term is applied in contempt 
to Wolsey, because he was the son of a 
butcher :—- 

I wv onder 
That sucha keech [as Wolsey] can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ the beneticial sun 
And keep it from the earth. 

William Toone, in his ‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary,’ says that a fat man in the North is 
called keech-belly : 

Thou whoreson obscene ; greasy tallow keech. 

‘King Henry LV.’ 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


*‘Weppep’ (9"" S. vi. 209, 334) —It is difficult 
to think that your correspondent CHINA is 
serious in the suggestion that the man is 
biting the woman’s finger. I have heard of 
a courageous Australian who wrote <lirect 
to the late Lord Leighton, putting to him the 
same question as Curna has asked, and who 
got for a reply that the theory of the “ bite” 


was wholly due to the lively fancy of Mr. | 


Punch. ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Problems of Evolution. By F. W. Headley. (Duck- 

worth & Co.) 
Mr. Heaptey has written a book of great interest 
which seems a good deal more lucid than many 
attempts of the sort to deal with natural selection. 

e wages war against the Lamarckians, and adopts, 
with differences, Weismann’s theory of the germ- 
plasm. Compromise between these two schools of 
investigation, which is pronounced impossible, we 
believe to be the right line to take. Here, at any 
rate, Mr. Headley seems to us unfair to the neo- 
Lamarckians; but the matter is so intricate, and 
the ditticulties on both sides so great, that they 
cannot be conveniently discussed in the course of a 
review. No theory of evolution is yet, we hold, 
satisfactory—that is, sufficient to explain the data 
with which we are confronted in the habits and 
growth of plants and animals. Meanwhile free 
inquiry is assured, and may well be fostered by a 
book like this, which is, we must add, well enough 
illustrated to give some idea of the early stages of 
life. Of more general interest, and a good deal 
less difficult for the lay reader to understand, is 
the section of the book which deals with problems 
of human evolution. Here the author says much 
with which we, after some study of the subject, 
are in full agreement, and says it with a clearness 
of exposition unfortunately not common in men of 
science. A strong race results from a struggle with 
hard physical conditions ; the tighters are the fittest, 
and all advanced civilizations lead toa growth of 
luxury and an enervation of the majority of indi- 
viduals, which must result in a fall before a body of 
poorer men who have to work harder to earn a 


| living. The only power which makes up for the 
enfeebled remnants of natural selection in a highly 
| civilized body is “ultra-rational” religion. But 
the toleration which religion necessitates does both 
| good and harm to a nation considered physically. 
Men alone have, unlike animals, the privilege of 
going wrong, and they make unsuitable unions 
without immediate punishment. The weaklings 
which result are not exposed by Spartan mothers, 
| but preserved by humane doctors. On the other 
hand, ‘Conscience is the tribal self,” as is well 
explained here, and its office is to save a nation 
from disintegration by advocating altruism. But 
if in religion morality is included (and here we are 
dealing with religion as understood by anthro- 
pologists), the system of taboo, which Mr. Headley 
ably discusses, must also be so classed, as he con- 
cludes. ‘Taboo supports the rights of marriage and 
of property—that is, of monogamy. And such a 
system is often unfair to women, as Euripides said 
long ago. The point whether, women being admit- 
| tedly much more numerous than men, such a taboo 
| as monogamy implies is not unnatural, might be 
fairly advanced by an Eastern mind, but could 
never be considered in the West. Mr. Headley 
does not touch on it here. 

We are unable to acquiesce in the statement that 
alcohol, on the whole, “tends to maintain the 
physical strength of a nation, and at the same time 
| helps to develope the moral qualities on which 
civilization depends.” The merit of alcohol as a 
killer of the untittest has been often advanced. To 
this Mr. Headley adds that individuals who are 
able to resist it, or drink without getting drunk, 
reach a higher standard than they could possibly 
attain if such temptation was not put before them. 
But this advantage is not to be set against the 
numbers ruined by excessive indulgence; and this 
is the more true because the poorer classes have, 
we believe, the largest families, and also drink the 
most. It is they who largely recruit the nation 
with hardy children, and have no qualms as to 
insufficient incomes. 

Nor can we share the author’s optimistic belief 
that ** Europeans have not cut off any stock that 
showed promise of a noble development.” The 
process ot black yielding to white may be inevitable, 
but the reasons for the invasion of savages appear 
to many minds pretty evidently as desire for gain. 
We do recognize a large amount of feeling against 
such appropriations of territory ; indeed, the widely 
expressed view that such aggressive peoples are a 
divinely appointed scourge seems specially adapted 
to meet this protest against extermination of the 
darker peoples. Mr. Headley concludes his most 
stimulating volume by a study of the causes and 
results of conservatism in China, 


A Genealoyical and Historical Dictionary of the 
Peerage aud Baronetage, &e. By Sir Bernard 
Burke. Edited by Ashworth P. Burke. (Harrison 
& Sons.) 

As the first issue for the twentieth century, Burke’s 

‘Peerage’ for 191—the most indispensable of all 

works of the class to the genealogist, the historian, 

and the man of the world—contains an introduction 
of special interest and value. This is naturally the 
work of the editor, under whose zealous and loyal 
direction the book has been much simplified. In 
itself the past year has been ** phenomenally” event- 
ful. Proofs of the havoc for which war is partly 
responsible meet us on every hand, Among the 
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titles which the past year has seen extinguished is 
that of the Duke of Edinburgh, which expired with 
the decease of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Our royal family has also, it is shown, contributed 
to the Moloch of South Africa Prince Christian 
Victor, while among the illustrious dead tigure 
names such as those of the Dukes of Argyll, Wel- 
lington, and Westminster, and others, down to the 
late Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell of Killowen. 
It is not, however, with these that Mr. Ashworth 
Burke specially concerns himself, though their dis- 
appearance, even when so recent as that of the 
Earls of Donoughmore and Portarlington, is 
necessarily chronicled. It is in dealing with 
the growth of the peerage, especially during the 
century which has this weck expired, that matter 
of greatest interest and moment is opened out. A 
century all but a few days has elapsed since, on 
2 January, ISOl, the meeting took place of the 
tirst Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. At that time—to deal 
with temporal and excluding spiritual peers— 
there were in Garter’s roll only 266 peers with 
seats in the House, as against the 523 which now 
it comprises. Among those in the former list which 
have now disappeared Mr. Burke mentions the 
four royal dukedoms and the historic titles of 


Ancaster, Dorset, Bridgewater, Buckingham, Corn- | 


wallis, Oxford, Chatham, Liverpool, St. Vincent, 
Sackville, and Sydney. It is pointed out that 
some of the titles which now appear in the roll 
were in ISOL under attainder, and that others have 
merged in higher titles. In addition to these, two 


titles have in the course of the century fallen into | 


abeyance and seventy more have become extinct. 
Five titles are held by peeresses in their own right. 
The detinite result, when all allowances have been 
made, is that. of the 266 peers on the roll of 1801, 
155 remain the same in 1901. Once more it is 
pointed out how much of the story of England is 
told in names such as Wellington, Seaton, Gough, 
Raglan, Napier, Wolseley, Roberts, Nelson, St. Vin- 
cent, Exmouth, Hood, Erskine, Brougham, Sid- 
mouth, Grey, Peel, and Russell, besides those 
which, like Melbourne, Palmerston, and Beacons- 
field, are now missing from the list. Special atten- 
tion is drawn to the creation of the dukedom of 
Fife, with its remainder, in case of default of male 
issue, to the daughters. Other particulars in plenty 
are given. Meantime the work retains all the 
features that have raised it to its proud pre- 
eminence and render the mere mention of its name 
enough to commend it to our readers. Its genea- 
logy is, of course, its special feature. Such recent 
additions as the key, a simple and practical guide 
to that most ditticult of matters, precedence, deserve 
mention. There is, in fact, no respect in which 
change or improvement is to be suggested or hoped. 


Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of Courtesy. (Dean & 
Son.) 
Supp.ytxc in a handsome shape, fitted for the 
shelves and convenient to handle, all that requires 
to be known concerning the peerage of the United 
Kingdom and much supplementary information, 
*Debrett’s Peerage’ appeals to a general and 
necessarily large public. It is illustrated with no 
fewer than 700 armorial bearings. Among special 
features is a complete list of high-class London 
clubs, with their addresses, with others in the 
country or abroad which are largely frequented by 


titled Englishmen. None of the information indis- 


| 
| 


pensable, indeed, to a trustworthy peerage is want: 
ing. In this case also many changes have had to 
be made, and the list of peers for the twentieth 
century shows many notable alterations. Debrett 
has the proud privilege of having been issued for 
one hundred and eighty-eight years. 


Whitaker's Almanack for 1901, 

Ix common with other annuals, ‘ Whitaker's Alma- 
nack’ has to chronicle many changes. A new 
House of Commons renders, as is said, certain pages 
almost unrecognizable, and the sections devoted to 
the peerage, the knightage, and the service lists 
have been greatly disturbed by the war. A sad 
feature, which appears for the first time, is the 
casualty list in South Africa, occupying, with 
commissioned officers only, sixteen closely printed 
columns. An epitomized history of the last cen- 
tury appears in an appendix, and miscellaneous 
statistical tables, many of high value, are given for 
the first time. Not here, even, does change end. 
Our readers will, however, be in a condition to 
judge of the novelties introduced, since the work 
must forthwith be in every hand. A correspondent 
points out that the information on * Time’ is not 
quite accurate, and complains about the index. 


The Englishwoman’s Year- Book and Directory, 1901, 
By Emily Janes. (Black.) 

Tue third year of the new issue and the twenty- 
tirst year of the general issue of this publication 
have been reached. Few alterations in construction 
easily to be distinguished are apparent, but every 
article has undergone revision by competent hands, 
and the whole appeals directly to the class for 
which it is intended. 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre+ 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
endiee. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

H. K. G. (‘John Wilson, Jun., Esq.”).— This 
form seems on the whole preferable to “ John 
Wilson, Esq., Jun.,” but the matter is optional. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAZUM for December 20 contains Articleson | 
The BARONESS DE BODE. 
The JEW ia LONDON 
KHURASAN and SISTAN. 
ALIENS in SINTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON. 
TWO BOOKS of FRENCH TRAVEL 
The OXFURD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
AMONG the BERBERS of ALGERIA. 
NEW NOVELS :—Jean Keir of Craigneil ; Second Love. | 
SPORTS and PASTIMES 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH and IRISH HISTORY. 
TALES of ADVENTURE. | 
SCHOOL- BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The BUOK SALES of 1900; The HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE, | 
The TWO BRADFURDS ; SALES ; ROBERT MELVILLES KIDE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—The Life of Pasteur; Library Table ; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS ;—French Architects and Sculptors; Library Table; Mr. 
F. RK. Pickersgill ; Notes from Kome ; Gossip 


MUSIC :—Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA ;—The Week ; John Shakspeare, of Ingon, and Gilbert, of St. 
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The ATHENAUM for December 15 contains Articles on 
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A BOOK on PIKE and PERCH. 
SOME KEMINISCENCES of OXFORD. 
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Friendship and Folly ; The Visitsof Kiizabeth A Woman's burden ; 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
BOOKS ABOUT the WAR. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS, 
WALTUN'S KOUKS; MIss ANN SUSAN HORNER; SALES; 
TENNYSON'S PUEMS; The CUST of LITURGICAL Mss, 
ALtso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Scientific Manuals; Astronomical Notes; Societies; Meet- 
ings Next Week , Gossip. 


FINE AKIS:—The Cinque Ports; Christmas Books; Art for the 
Nursery ; Komneys Portrait of John Wesiey ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; l'erformances Neat Week. 
DRAMA :—Les Theatres de la Foire ; Gossip. 
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SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK in CHINA, 
A HISTORY of STREPLECHASING 
SOME SCOTCH KEMINISCENCES 
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KICHELIEU and his INFLUENCE, 
TWU BOOKS on EDUCATION, 
PAPERS of HENKY VIII 
NEW NOVELS :—Foes in Law; An American Woman: Miss Cleve- 


land's Companion; Son of Judith; Ihe Outcast Emperor; From 
the Scourge of the Tongue. 


| BOOKS on WAR, 


SHORT STORIES 
CLASSICAL PHILOLUOGY. 
RECENT VEKSE. 
CHRISTMAS BUOKS., 


| BOOKS about SUUTH AFRICA. 
| LOCAL HISTORY 


OUK LIBRAKY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

IZAAK WALTONS HOOKS; A NEW THEORY as to HUCHOWN ; 
The DATE of KING ALFRED'S DEATH; MUTILATION of 
EIGHTEENTH ~-CENIUKY LETTERS; The EDITING of a 
CLASSIC. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 
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Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE AKTS :—Stories of the High Priests of Memphis ; Library Table ; 
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MUSIC :—Lafond's Life of Garat ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA : - Shahspearean Literature ; Gossip 


The ATHEN_4UM for December 8 contains Articles on 

MR. LESLIE STEPHEN on the ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 

A LIF# of OSWELL. the EXPLORER. 

A GARDENING BoOK. 

FRENCH SUUKCES for EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY. 

NEW NOVELS:—A Vizier's Daughter; A Year of Life; Love in a 
Mist; As a Watch in the Night; Pride of Engiand; My Lady 
Cinderella; One of Ourselves; ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham ; 
A Kogue in Love; The Gvbiun; L'Heureux Ménage 

BOOKS ABUUT the WAR, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

SHORT STORIES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW ROOKS. 

A KECLAMATION; MR. HAKE’S AUTORIOGRAPHY, The MUTILA* 
TION of HUKACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS; SALES; JOHN 
BARBOUK and SIK KAMSAY; The PRONUNCIATION 
of “DUDE” in AMERIVA. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Huxiley's Life; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Komney at the Grafton Galleries; Society of Painters 
in Water Colours ; Not-s from Rome, Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DKAMA :—Helena Faucit; Gossip. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of 3 Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LUNDON, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. ; and Published by 
dUHN C, FRANCIS at Bream 5 Builaings, Chancery Lane, E.v.—Suturdey, Jenwary 5, lw. 
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